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our descendants may acquire the perception of colours which still escape the pre¬ 
sent generation.” 

Lastly, Mr. Gladstone, stimulated by the writings of Magnus, and “forgetting, 
for the moment, Turks, Russians, and Bulgarians,” has published an article in the 
Nineteenth Century fully adoptingthese views, and he brought the force of his great 
classical learning to prove that the Homeric age had not advanced much beyond 
the red and yellow stage of chromatic evolution. 

AVe have seen only an abstract of Magnus’s work, and have not learned how he 
disposes of an obvious difficulty in the fact that some of the lower animals are un¬ 
doubtedly possessed of a more or less developed colour sense. G. C. H. 


Art. XXA T I.— Illustrations of Clinical Surgery. By Jonathan Hutch¬ 
inson, F.R.C.S., etc. Fasciculi IX. and X. Folio, pp. 193-244. Philadel¬ 
phia : Lindsay & Blakiston, 1878. 

These two parts complete Mr. Hutchinson’s first volume, and in giving an 
analysis of their contents, we finish a pretty full review of the additions this book 
has made to surgical literature. The reputation of the senior surgeon to the 
London Hospital is too firmly established to depend altogether upon the recep¬ 
tion which this, his latest work, will receive at the hands of the profession. A\ e 
therefore, acknowledging the work of a masterly hand in its construction, would 
simply call the attention of the reader to the contents of the book. 

Plate XXXII. comprises three figures. The first and third represent instances 
of extensive depressed fractures which occurred some years ago, and resulted 
fatally. Mr. Hutchinson thinks that the injury to the cerebral substance was 
too extensive to admit of much hope from the use of the trephine, yet regrets 
that a resort was not had to it, as affording the only chance of recovery. In this 
retrospective prognosis (if the bull may be permitted), he clearly indicates the 
tendency existing among surgeons to reconsider their attitude of opposition to the 
operation of trephining, which came in a few years since, and their present incli¬ 
nation to adopt, in a modified degree, the practice of the surgeons of a century ago. 

Figure 2 is of much interest, representing as it does a linear fracture which 
ultimately led to diffuse meningitis with its attendant symptoms. Here the 
trephine was used late in the case ; but, as is most commonly the case, the mat¬ 
ter being not confined, no relief was afforded by the step. The ease is a good 
illustration of the progressive infiltration of bone which so often follows upon 
injury of its structure. It occurred out of the wards of a hospital, and therefore 
goes to show that such results cannot justly be limited to the effects of hos¬ 
pitalism. 

Plate XXXIII. consists of two illustrations of post-mortem perforations of the 
skull. 

Plate XXXIAL represents the appearance of the eye in vaso-motor paralysis, 
and the difference between the paralyzed pupil when seen in shadow and when 
brightly illuminated. The letterpress accompanying the illustrations contains a 
full account of two cases observed by Mr. Hutchinson, in which the cervical 
sympathetic was injured. The plates are accurately executed, but beyond the 
very evident paralysis of the pupil of the wounded side, it requires a close 
examination to distinguish between the sound and injured one. It is impossible 
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to enter into this somewhat intricate subject in this place, and we must refer 
those of our readers who are interested in it to the work itself. 

Plate XXXY. carries us back to compression of the brain, and furnishes a 
most remarkable illustration of a pure and uncomplicated case of that injury, 
which went on to a fatal issue, unsuspected, and therefore without any attempt at 
its relief. The case was one of long standing caries of the cranium, without 
syphilitic history. A sinus discharging greenish pus led down to the bone im¬ 
mediately over the sagittal suture, and violent headache was a constant symptom. 
Without any paralysis the patient gradually became unconscious, and alter one 
or two convulsive seizures died, apparently from exhaustion. L pon examina¬ 
tion, between the calvarium and dura mater, there were found from six to eight 
ounces of pus. There was no meningitis, the arachnoid being unclouded, ant 
the convolutions of the brain looked as if they had simply been pushed down and 
compressed by the fist. None of the symptoms commonly described as accom¬ 
panying compression, such as laboured pulse, stertorous respiration, and stupor 
were present, and the case goes far to prove how great an amount of mechanical 
compression can be endured by the brain, especially if the compression is gradu- 
ally developed. Mr. Hutchinson thinks the persistent headache can be best 
accounted for by the gradual separation of the dura mater from its overlying 
bone. He also thinks that the case confirms the view that hemiplegia is rarely, 
if ever, an attendant upon pure compression of the brain, and that, it we on y 
diagnose that condition to exist when the generally described symptoms are pre¬ 
sent, we shall fail to recognize many cases. , „ vv 1 r T T 

Passing on to the next fasciculus, we find in Plates XXXVI. and XXXV f . 
illustrations of phlebitis and pyaemia, and osteitis and pyaemia. While these are 
not new they are interesting, and show as well the nature of the complications 
which recent researches have proved to be causes of pyiemia, as the results wine 1 
we now know have their origin in those causes. In the remarks which accom¬ 
pany these plates, Mr. Hutchinson goes into a discussion of the theories oi pyaemia 
held by different authorities, and announces his unfaltering adherence to the 
theory which recognizes phlebitis, with its accompanying obstructions, as the 

principal cause of pyiemia. . ... 

The remaining two plates are uncoloured lithographs, representing bullet per¬ 
forations of the skull, some received during life, others inflicted after death. 

An appendix, giving further details of some of the cases pictured m the book, 
and defending in at least one case the originality of the author’s observation, 
completes this beautiful volume. 

The opinion of the reviewer has been fully expressed in the successive notices 
by which be lias sought to make this volume known to the profession. It is 
enough now to say that the anticipations awakened by the first fasciculus have 
been fully realized, and that each succeeding part has only confirmed the impres¬ 
sion that Mr. Hutchinson’s work was destined to take a high place among recent 
contributions to surgical literature. _ . 

It is pleasant to know that the demand for this necessarily expensive publica¬ 
tion has so far exceeded the expectations of its author, that he is sufficiently en¬ 
couraged to promise its continuance in a second volume. A. 



